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Wayfarer 
For “Balanced Rations” for January I recommend: 
i cstanicut f ) it] Vera Brittain; because it is ex 
cellent writing, because it is a true chronicle of a human spirt 
the midst of the war, because it has protound (at point 
cking) significance tor us today Macmillan; $2.50.) 
stia 7 W. Brooke Stabler, Chaplain g 
the University of Pennsylvania; because of its practical ever 
( value to those who seek lite’s deepest meanings Univer 
s be svlva i Press $1.50 
| i pla three ts George Sklar an 
Albert Malt because it 1s real drama with real character 
real issues, vividly set i well | Wn university campus 
a 
I have been glad to learn of the appointment of Jane Saddler 


r several vears a Student Movement secretary, as Dean @ 


Women at Fiske, a position formerly held by Juliette Derricotte 


* 
Paul Limbert writes from New College Community in North 
Carolina (a field project of New College, Columbia University) 
he well-dressed professor wears overalls; mornings are spent 
n study, afternoons in farm activities; there are no inhibitions 
against asking faculty members to share in picking apples 
canning fruit or building a water wheel. It is a great oppor 
tunity, as Professor of Philosophy and Religion, to see how 
these studies may be geared naturally into the life of the com 


munity 


I suppose the vast majorit f student tourists have visited 
ie Cite Universitaire, that marvelous agglomeration of attrat 
tive buildings atop the old ramparts of the city of Paris. Iti 
good news that Donald Lowrie, after fifteen busy vears mm 
and elsewhere 
in eastern Europe, is now Director of the United States House 


which I trust will be a creative center of international goodwill 


a 
I see that Brank Fulton, Yale °33, last vear secretary at 
Dwight Hall, together with B. P. Schoyer II and Charles § 
Campbell, Jr. (old-timers know the latter’s “Dad” as onetime 
secretary at Dwight Hall and former chairman of the Nae 
tional Student Committee) have gone to teach in Yale-in-China 
ie 
And have you heard of the Campus Chest at Yale this year! 
Last year they raised $17,000; this year the student committee 
set a $20,000 goal; over-shot it nearly a thousand dollars! 
& 
\s a prayer of commitment for the new year I give you this 
from a poem by George Stewart: 
} 


student work at the Studens Domov in Prague, 


Is freedom but a myth, a stifled laugh? 
Are effort and remorse alike in vain? 
My purposes a bag of empty chaff, 
My fairest dreams a splash of summer rain? 
I hear a voice from stark Gethsemane: 
“The nails are sharp, the lance wound in my side 
Shall clothe me kingly with its crimson tide, 
The cup the Father gives is meant for me.” 
T, wind-blown candle guttered in the night, 
I yteld to thee; employ my feeble light. 

THE WAYFARER. 


———————, 
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COLLEGE AND LIFE 


NOT many students ask themselves why they have 
come to college; from experience I know it to be 
true that the purpose of college is a topic seldom 
discussed even by educators. 

Some students go to college, they honestly believe, 
to learn how to earn a living. Some go, they say 
frankly, for social reasons, for the prestige that 
comes with a college diploma. Many others go to 
college because their parents want them to, or be- 
cause their parents attended college, or because their 
brothers or sisters are college trained. And large 
numbers are there for the simple and unadulterated 
reason that college affords a good time. 


Purpose of a College 


A concerted effort to define the purpose of college 
was made at an educational conference two years 
ago when Professor John Dewey, America’s fore- 
most philosopher, presided over a week’s discussions 
by educational experts including such outstanding 
thinkers as President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College, Historian James Harvey Robinson, Journal- 
ist John Palmer Gavit, Dean Max McConn of Le- 
high University, and others. A _ result of this 
conference was an agreement that “the purpose of 
the college of liberal arts is to discover and achieve 
the values and significance of life, individual and 
social.” It was further agreed by these experts that 
these discoveries and achievements should be real- 
ized through: 

1. The organization, transmission, extension and application 
of knowledge. 

2. The awakening, developing, enlarging, disciplining and 
harmonizing of interests, appreciations, and attitudes. 


3. The inspiring of the students, the faculty and the officers 
to consecrate their unique personalities to the common good.” 


A limitation of the liberal arts college has been its 
tendency. to deny worth to economic and other prac- 
tical issues and to assume the classic attitude that 
usefulness and dignity are in conflict. If the liberal 
arts college is to survive it must recognize the unity 
and equal dignity of all necessary human concerns, 
and must endeavor to include and synthesize them 
all. 

The liberal arts college in America has been one 
of the chief agencies for broadening and deepening 
cultural traditions, for introducing young men and 
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women to great personalities and accomplishments 
in literature, art, history and science. It has been the 
chief means by which youth has had contact with 
cultivated and disciplined minds. American graduate 
schools are largely recruited from small liberal arts 


colleges where intellectual interests have been 


aroused. 

For millions of young Americans the liberal arts 
college has been almost the sole opportunity for es- 
caping from provincialism and for achieving the 
intellectual, ethical and social outlooks and interests 
of cultured men and women. It is chiefly through 
the influence of the liberal arts college that American 
business has to some degree escaped from the tradi- 
tional petty shrewdness and sordidness of the trader, 
and that business is taking its place among the older 
professions as a form of enlightened human service. 
Chief among all our educational institutions, the lib- 
eral arts college has been dedicated to the principle 
that man does not live by bread alone. In short, col- 
lege teaches one how to live. 


Enthusiasm, Limited 


On every college front, however, certain conflicts 
must be “fought out” before the process of learning 
about life begins to take definite form. 

It is not a betrayal of ‘trade secrets’’ when I sug- 
gest that the respective interests of faculty and stu- 
dents in college are sharply defined. The teachers, 
usually, are concerned with the development of 
minds. Their job, as they see it, is to fill the minds 
of students with new information, new ideas, new 
concepts. Their mission is not only to impart new 
knowledge but to attempt to revise and to re-apply 
knowledge to changing conditions of life. In short, 
the faculty stress mental development. 

Students, if they do not inherently oppose this 
interest, take a tangent. Many, of course, fall into 
line willingly with the mental interests of the faculty, 
but by far the larger number of students are inter- 
ested, subconsciously, if not primarily, in physical 
aspects of their development. Witness the hold of 
football on the heartstrings of college students. Pep 
meetings on the eve of a football game constitute a 
weekly event in the life of the average student; but 
who ever heard of a pep meeting on the eve of an 
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examination in philosophy? Or what is probably 
more to the point, whoever heard of a college group, 
carrying shoulder-wise, a magna cum laude graduate 
from Commencement Exercises in the manner that 
the football player who scores the winning touch- 
down is escorted from the field of physical combat ? 


Every college faces this conflict of opposing interests. 


Faculty---Friend or Foe? 


It is well enough and proper for the faculty to be 
interested primarily in mental development. It is 
proper, I admit, for the students to be interested in 
physical features of normal cultural development. 
The question I am asking is, What of moral devel- 
opments? That is the job of the college itself. I 
hope I am not misunderstood. I do not mean to in- 
fer that the college should interest itself actively in 
students’ morals. Let me emphasize that | am think- 
ing, not of morals but of moral development. 

If we think of life as a “disreputable episode on 
a minor planet,’ naturally our whole attitude to- 
ward it is vastly different than if we believe in a 
higher guiding power for a universe that is funda- 
mentally law abiding. 

Students bring with them to college moral con- 
cepts that are more or less definite—codes acquired 
in thir homes and in their high and preparatory 
school environments. What happens to those codes 
in college depends, as I see it, upon whatever impres- 
sions are made, to some extent by fellow students, 
but largely by the persons of influence in their daily 
experiences of college life. 

Everyone will admit that the two influences that 
affect every man or woman the most are heredity 
and environment: that which we receive from the 
stock from which we are sprung, and that which we 
imbibe from our surroundings. Manifestly, about 
all that a college can do about heredity is to teach 
its laws in biological or philosophical classes—pro- 
vided the state legislature permits! But the college 
as an environment can and ought to exert a maxi- 
mum effect on a boy’s or girl's life. 

Environment falls into two categories: first, per- 
sonal environment, which is professors and _ stu- 
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THE MILLENIUM 





Zoology a es a new collection of coral } 
Wilson Museum.—Dartmouth Jack-o-Lantern, 


dents; and second, impersonal environment, which 
is grounds and buildings. 

The moral code is tarnished or burnished, or re 
placed entirely by the impressions from personality 
—the impressions of people that students love and 
admire and wish to emulate. If the educationa 
process is limited to sharpening the mind without a 
the same time developing the will power to keep it 
sharpened and the moral sense to use it for a worth 
while project, the product may be a menace to so 
ciety rather than an ally. Education is a process of 
development from within. The student may secur 
his mental tools from his teachers, but only he can 
decide how well he may use them. 

In the process of their education, young people 
must be given the advantage of contact with the kind 
of personalities which in themselves are open doors 
to better understanding of life and of their fellow 
men. Irving Bacheller lives in‘ Winter Park and is 
a trustee at Rollins. And since novelists deal with 
people and are supposed to know more about the 
human heart than the rest of us, I felt that he had 
much to give the students which could be given only 
personally, not gleaned from his delightful books. 
So I asked Mr. Bacheller if he would invite a group 
of the more mature students to his home some eve 
ning. 

“What shall I do with them?” he asked. 

“T don’t care in the least what you do with them,” 
[ replied, “if you just let them come and know you.” 

But afterwards I grew curious and asked Mr. 
Bacheller how they had spent the evening. 

“T read them the greatest short story ever written 
and we discussed it,”” he answered. ‘The story of 
the Prodigal Son.” 

And so I believe education should proceed. 

If it is true that the purpose of college is to teach 
one how to live the full life, it is equally true that 
the degree of a student’s understanding of life will 
depend to an indefinable degree upon the opportutr 
ties he takes to meet and to know those among his 
teachers whose personalities reflect a sympatheti¢ 
knowledge of the life that the student ventures t0 
explore. 
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LOYALTIES 





TO THOSE of us who lived through the period of 
the World War the atmosphere of these present days 
is very familiar indeed. There is the same sense of 
awe and anxiety in the presence of convulsive, un- 
controllable social forces—forces which are shaking 
the world and threatening the underpinnings of our 
own dwelling-houses. There is the same sense of 
social responsibility. ‘The world is on fire and the 
sparks are flying” once again, as in 1914; and none 
of us can wholly escape the moral necessity of gird- 
ing himself for action in the emergency. Already, 
in many countries of the world, young men and 
women are rediscovering (what was well-known to 
the generation that fought the war) that there is a 
joy and exhilaration in devotion to a cause, beside 
which the pleasures of a life of ease and self-indul- 
gence look stale and tawdry. The era of self- 
expression is over; the vogue of loyalty is coming 
in again. 

This is at once an occasion for thanksgiving and 
an occasion for dismay. Thanksgiving, that the 
moral shoddiness of the jazz age is at last at an end; 
that the “ghost of indecision” is laid, and at length 
we are prepared to believe something, espouse some- 
thing, do something; that life is again to be lived 
upon a generous and heroic scale, with far vistas in 
view and large issues at stake. Dismay, that the 
new loyalties seem to be taking the same limited 
form as the old loyalties of 1914, generating new 
antagonisms and new blind illusions which can lead 
only to new catastrophes and, eventually, to another 
wave of cynical world-weariness. 


New Tides 


Indeed, it seems that the new loyalties are dis- 
tinctly narrower and intenser than the old. German 
patriotism in 1914 had not half the lyric fervor and 
utter disregard of consequences which blind and in- 
toxicate the Nazi youth today. Class loyalty and 
class conflict before the war had nothing to match 
the red-hot hate and fanatical self-immolation of 
present-day Communists. If the old loyalties led to 
disaster, disappointment and disillusionment, what 
will come of the new? Can we learn nothing from 
experience? Must we alternate endlessly between 
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Are there any causes in the world today 
that are deserving of our complete loyalty ? 


the intoxication of antagonistic loyalties and the 
disgust and self-reproach of the “morning after,” 
like a drunkard on the downward path? And must 
we expect that each attack of this circular insanity 
will be worse than the last? 

Loyalty is a great good to the individual, even 
if misdirected. From that point of view one can 
only rejoice to see the tide of loyalism coming in. 
Yet misdirected loyalty is perhaps the greatest of 
all social ills, and from that point of view one 
trembles to see the rising tide. Is there a form of 
loyalty which is capable of blessing both the indi- 
vidual and humanity: which is as fervent and soul- 
stirring at Hitlerism yet free from any taint of 
cruelty or meanness or hatred; which is integrative 
and not divisive in its effects; which can command 
the allegiance of a man without reservation and yet 
never violate his freedom or limit his horizon? 


“Philosophy of Loyalty” 

Puzzling over this problem, I have lately gone 
back for refreshment and reorientation to a book 
which helped me greatly in the moral crisis of the 
war: Josiah Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty. It is 
one of the greatest works of one of the most sincere 
and original minds that America has ever produced ; 
of that I am convinced anew, on rereading it. 
Royce’s idealistic philosophy is at a discount today, 
but if there is one of his works which has survived 
the wreck of his system with comparatively little 
loss of cogency, it is this. At least in the first half 
of the book, which deals with the challenge of ethical 
individualism and the problem of finding a highest 
loyalty consistent with freedom and with cosmopoli- 
tanism, one feels as if it had been written yesterday, 
with the Jazz Age and the hew Nationalism as its 
background, instead of having been written a full 
quarter of a century ago, before the World War. 


As against the ethical individualism of his and 
every age, Royce makes it magnificently clear that 
the individual can find his freedom and realize his 
deepest desires only by freely devoting himself to 
some cause. Only thus can he find the unified pur- 
pose that will give his life drive, zest, direction. 
There is no sacrifice of personal liberty or dignity 









in such a loyalty, he insists; indeed the act which 
he takes as typical of loyalty at its best is an act of 
loyal disobedience: the act of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons who, when commanded by 
Charles | to point out certain members of the House 
whom he meant to arrest, knelt before his sovereign, 


saying, “Your Majesty, | am the Speaker of this 
House, and being such, | have neither eyes to see 
nor tongue to speak save as this House shall com- 
mand.” Compare the dignity of this act of loyalty 
with the childish petulance of most forms of self- 
assertion, and decide in which case the individual 
I.go is the more highly exalted! 

But if loyalty 1s so great a good to the individual, 
undoubtedly it has its perils for society. Royce rec- 
ognizes this and proposes a test by which to diserimi- 
nate between good and bad causes. “‘A cause is 
good,” he says (p. 118) “not only for me, but for 
mankind, in so far as it is essentially a loyalty to 
loyalty; that is, is an aid and a furtherance to 
loyalty in my fellows.” And he proposes as his 
maxim (p. 121) “So choose your cause and so serve 
it, that, by reason of your choice and of your service, 
there shall be more loyalty in the world rather than 
less." This is a somewhat abstract but nevertheless 
a very effective way of stating that causes whose 
success involves the destruction of other causes—as 
for example, in war—are to that extent bad, while 
the best causes are those whose success promotes the 
success of a wide circle of other causes, and so serves 
“the unity of all human life” (p. 126). A man’s 
special personal cause is ordinarily very limited in 
its immediate scope, and its connection with world 
unity is very remote. Yet if a man in the pursuit 
of such a special cause is “loyal to loyalty’; if, 
while remaining true to his special trust, he respects 
and honors loyalty wherever he finds it, even in his 
enemies, then his life helps all other loyal lives and 
tends to create human unity in ways that are hard 
to trace but none the less real. 


An Insight 


“Loyalty to loyalty’—is that the principle we 
need, to guide us through the stormy days that are 
ahead? Royce’s critics have made fun of this 
phrase, as a‘mere platitude, or a mere tautology. I 
think it is far more than that. If its implications 
were fully grasped, all forms of loyalty based upon 
hate and prejudice would be automatically ruled out : 
German loyalty which feeds upon contempt for Jew- 
ish loyalty and erects a nation into an idol before 
which every knee must bow; proletarian loyalty 
which feeds upon contempt for the loyalties of other 
social classes or professions, and despises truthful- 
ness because it is a “bourgeois virtue.” Yet in an age 
when the lower loyalties are barking peremptory 
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commands on every street-corner, and once more the 
multitudes are responding obediently with stiff mili- 
tary salutes, the advocates of the higher loyalty are 
in a parlous plight unless they can define the object 
of their devotion less vaguely and more concretely 
than Royce has here defined it. 

Even that more definite and kindling phrase which 
Royce used in his last published writings—‘‘The 
Hope of the Great Community’’—is still insufficient 
to give to the friends of the Great Community the 
solidarity and group consciousness which they need 
today, in order to make their influence effective 
against the pressure of great mass movements. 
These movements are organized and disciplined; 
they march in unison, under the command of a 
leader, living or dead: // Duce in Italy, Der Fithrer 
in Germany, hardly less mysterious and exalted fig- 
ures than the immortalized leaders whose bodies are 
venerated in Moscow and Nanking. How weak and 
futile, by comparison, is the mere disembodied spirit 
of international good will and cosmopolitan frater- 
nity! O that the friends of the Great Community 
could rival its enemies, in organization, discipline, 
unity and leadership! 


Trite, but— 


There is an answer to all this, so conventional 
that one hesitates to offer it—an answer so often 
made to serve as a smoke-screen to cover a strategic 
retreat from the whole problem, that it is likely to 
be received by the undergraduate with yawning in- 
difference or downright resentment. Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia, “For Christ and the Church’: that is the 
answer, and it is already so old that it has got itself 
embalmed in Latin, and embossed upon the seals of 
venerable, highly respectable institutions. Could 
there be anything more banal, more insipid as a sub- 
stitute for the strong wine of Nationalism or Com- 
munism! “Christian brotherhood” as a dainty rem- 
edy for class war! Ecclesiastical processions as a 
moral equivalent for Nazi parades! Polite exhorta- 
tions in place of revolution, and prayer-meetings as 
a cure for economic breakdown! 

Well, so be it! For my own part, I confess that 
[ am not much more deeply stirred by bishops in 
gaiters than by warriors in spiked helmets; and I 
have heard the name of Jesus used to cover such a 
multitude of imbecilities that I can quite understand 
why Professor Royce used to shy as if a missile had 
been thrown at him, and take refuge in cautious 
circumlocutions, whenever a student tried to draw 
him out in class on his attitude toward the Founder 
of Christianity. Yet I rise to remark that if there 
is no sense in that answer, then there is no sense in 
any answer at all; for the one Cause that stands 
clearly above nation and class, and comprehends all 
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the grand departments of human need, is the Chris- 
tian Cause; and the one Leader who stands clearly 
above all other leaders—making Hitler and Musso- 
jini look like strutting school-boys playing soldier— 
is Jesus Christ. 

Long Look 

[ trust that I harbor no illusions about the Chris- 
tian Church. It is a clumsy, divided, disoriented 
and appallingly tepid-tempered institution, which 
rarely looks the contemporary world squarely in the 
eye, or hits straight at the heart of contemporary 
It is involved in all sorts of humiliating 
compromises with social evils. Yet even in one of 
its most tepid and compromised branches—the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church—it resisted the pressure of 
Nazi Gleichschaltung longer than the Socialists or 
Communists were able to do; and on the basis of 
such episodes it may fairly be questioned whether 
the Church is really so weak as she appears to be. 
After all, the Church is on a long trek. The King- 
dom of God is not to be realized as the result of a 
Five-Year Plan. Why should she get excited? Has 
she not already survived the wreck of many civiliza- 
tions, and many hot and hasty movements ? 

Suppose now that youth should learn to look upon 
the Church, and upon Christ, with new eyes: upon 
the Church, not as the bulwark of respectability but 
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as what Mr. Wells calls on “Open Conspiracy” in 
which all who love the Great Society are invited to 
cooperate; upon Christ, not merely as the gentle 
shepherd of the aged, but as the intrepid Leader of 
Youth—a leader, austere in the discipline he re- 
quires, but needing no censorship or secret police to 
enforce his commands, since he requires nothing 
that he has not first done himself, encourages ad- 
venturous initiative in his followers, and seeks noth- 
ing but the common good of all. What then? Might 
we not look to see, in our generation, a body of men 
and women yielding nothing to our contemporary 
political zealots in loyalty to their Cause, but resist- 
ing all forms of zealotry with strength and dignity, 
because they had a greater and more inclusive loy- 
alty, beyond contamination of hate or prejudice, 
and had “neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak’’ 
save as their Cause commanded them? 





Is this possible? Or must we all succumb again 
to nationalistic ballyhoo and class prejudice? I see 
only these two alternatives, as really open. Ulti- 
mately, I see only one. For men weary of little 
causes, as children weary of toys; but there is one 
Cause which, though it was lost at the start, and has 
been lost a thousand times since, and may be lost 
again many times, forever rises to disturb, and fas- 
cinate, and win the vagrant hearts of men. 


Acme Photo. 


German youth is responding with passionate loyalty to 
“Der Fuhrer” and his program. 
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Can Youtu Be CAPTuRED 


By Aw IDEA? 


* 


Can Christian America offer an ideal big 
enough to call forth the single-hearted de. 
votion we are witnessing now in Russia? 
in Germany ? 


By CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 


ONE of the interesting phenomena of our day and 
age is youth’s devotion to “absolutes.” Everywhere 
one turns one sees young people giving their alle- 
giance to something which commands their entire 
attention and devotion. The youth of Russia are 
devotedly supporting the New Russia they are at- 
tempting to build. Recently I met some young Rus- 
sians who had been sent to America to do graduate 
work in science and engineering. John Wesley at 
his best was never more of a missionary than they. 
In conversation one of them admitted he would go 
back to Russia, probably to die. “Why?” I asked. 
“I am a member of the Communist Party,” he re- 
plied; “I will be used to keep machinery going. | 
shall be sent with shock troops to get a factory 
under way. Sometimes we work two weeks, three 
weeks, without food enough; often with almost no 


sleep. Many of us get quick consumption, or die 
of pneumonia. Nervous breakdowns are very com- 
mon. Death in two years, maybe?” He shrugged 


his shoulders—it was worth it to him, to be able to 
die for the dream he had. Simple? But very pro- 
found! Ask Youth for his life; he gives it gladly. 
Ask him for less and there is little response. 

In Italy the Youth of that country have been cap- 
tured by the same idea. A modern Garibaldi, Mus- 
solini, has called them as of old: “What I have to 
offer you is fatigue, danger, struggle and death; 
the chill of the cold night in the free air, and heat 
under the burning sun; no lodgings; no munitions; 
no provisions; but forced marches; dangerous 
watch posts and the continual struggle with bayonet 
against batteries—those who love their country fol- 
low me!” And he captured their allegiance com- 
pletely by offering them nothing in return for their 
lives, and this, in 1933. In Germany, the youth 
have been captured by the same compelling ideal— 
devotion to the state. Here Youth again have been 
asked to die; to starve; to wait; to give their lives, 
and they are doing it gladly. 

One can follow around the world and see Youth, 
the “lost generation” and their disillusioned follow- 
ers, blindly offering the last thing a man can give, 
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his life, with a recklessness that is almost terrible, 
for ideas which have been out-moded by experience 
—and yet which seem to hold a strange vitality and 
fascination for them in this day. 


Fire ? or Ashes ? 


Has “Christian” America an answer for the devo- 
tion which the leaders in other countries have de- 
manded and received? Recently I heard a brilliant 
series of lectures given under the general title, 
“Protestantism Under Fire.” One hearing the title 
said, “It isn’t under fire, it’s in ashes.” If it is, why 
is it? It is not within the range of this short paper 
to answer the query, but may I suggest one positive 
answer ? 

I believe that unless the Church which professes 
the religion of Jesus demands the whole commitment 
of life on the part of Youth who still are within 
range of influence of the Church, Protestantism 
(and I would include the modern Catholic Church 
and Christian Science as being in the same dilemma) 
will be consumed to ashes. Or reverse the process. 
Unless Youth can find ways to give to their religious 
life the intense devotion which they have been asked 
to yield to the idea of the state, religion will cease 
to be operative. And, should leaders of religion 
dare ask less? If there is any light at all in the ex- 
perience of other nations, just at the moment Youth 
will not be captured by any other program. 

It is a great moment for the spiritual life of our 
day. For Christian Associations it is equally great. 
The day of asking Youth to undertake some campus 
“activity —in a serious mood, and call it a spiritual 
experience, should be over. With great physical 
need on every hand, surrounded by ignorance and 
social waste of money and personality, students will 
not be interested in any religious program unless it 
invites them to become part of a group which wants 
to “do something about it,” and share in the com- 
mon struggle. 

Fragments 


In the light of recent experience, no student im 
college can be captured by the religion of Jesus and 
(Turn to page 56.) 
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Aw ENGLISHMAN 
LooKS AT POLITICS 


+ 


By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 


e 


THERE is in English colleges a traditional interest 
in political questions. In my own university of Ox- 
ford there has grown up quite spontaneously among 
the students a large variety of clubs and societies 
devoted in different ways to the study of political 
questions. The most famous is the Union Society 
where once a week a public question is debated in the 
grand manner. Then there are active associations 
formed to support the Conservative, Liberal and 
Labor parties, and an organization called the Octo- 
ber Club which exists to study the Communist 
system. 

There are also a number of smaller, quieter and 
more select political clubs. The senior of these, the 
Canning Club, consists of some twenty members 
who profess conservative principles, drink ceremoni- 
ously from an historic bowl the toast of “Church 
and State”’ and then proceed to express in the papers, 
which are read in turn by each member, most revo- 
lutionary views on all subjects. At the time when 
I had the honor of being a member of this club, its 
former members included nearly half the present 
Cabinet, the Viceroy of India and both the Arch- 
bishops. 

There are also, of course, nonpolitical clubs of 
persons interested in such subjects as mountain 
climbing, ecclesiastical controversies, mere conviv- 
iality, Arctic exploration and campanology which, 
incidentally, is the ancient science of bell-ringing. 

Politics plays a distinct part in the life of an 
English university, although we have never gone so 
far as to imitate the Chinese students who a few 
years ago expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
way the foreign policy of their country was being 
conducted by banging the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs over the head with his own inkwell. 

Famed Vote 

There are certain common features about the po- 
litical opinions of my contemporaries which I think 
may be of interest. The first is a very deep-rooted 
will for peace. The resolution passed by the Oxford 
Union that “in no circumstances will this house 
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fight for King and Country” was subsequently 
passed by the Union societies of several other less 
known universities. 

As you may have heard, the passing of this reso- 
lution was the signal for every retired colonel in the 
country to see red and fairly explode with anger; 
and I must admit that the resolution was worded in 
a most provocative manner. The vote showed quite 
clearly to our elders that the young people of the 
country are deadly serious in their desire for peace. 
The pacifism we profess is a constructive pacifism ; 
we do not mean by it a mere indifference to politics 
in peace time and in war time a personal refusal to 
fight, we mean rather a sustained positive effort 
to see that the foreign policy of our country is 
conducted in such a way that it will avoid war, 
support the peace machinery of the world and en- 
force treaties. 


Nasty Depression 


With regard to our internal economic and social 
questions, it is impossible to show such unified opin- 
ion. These problems are being approached with a 
very open mind and nowadays no remedy, however 
unorthodox, however startling, is necessarily barred 
from consideration. For these reasons we in Eng- 
land are watching with a mixture of sympathy and 
anxiety the efforts of your Administration to get 
you out of a nasty depression we are all caught in. 

I have been often asked here about what is called 
the English dole system. The dole is not a good 
name for our system of Unemployment Insurance 
whereby every man who works in an insurable trade 
contributes every week a few pence of his wages to- 
wards an unemployment insurance fund. The em- 
ployer and the government also contribute similarly 
and as a result of these contributions a man has a 
right, should he be out of work, to get a benefit from 
the fund which is thus created. The system is ex- 
actly the same as fire insurance or automobile insur-: 
ance; you pay your premiums to the insurance 
company and if your house is burned down or your 
automobile is smashed up you have a right to draw 








a benefit from the insurance company. Similarly, 
under our system the working man pays his regular 
weekly premium and if he becomes unemployed he 
has a right to draw a benefit for a certain time. 

While he is drawing this benefit his name is reg- 
istered at the Labor Exchange and if a job becomes 
available he must take it immediately or forfeit his 
benefit. We think that such a system is far better 
for the self-respect of the man who may be unem- 
ployed than to receive either private of public char- 
ity towards which he has not contributed while he 
was able to work. It has the advantage too that the 
generous do not bear all the burden of the stingy 
ones. Everyone shares equally. I do not mean to 
imply for one moment that this system is necessarily 
suitable for your conditions. I know far too little 
of conditions in this country to dare to express an 
opinion. I merely say this to remove misapprehen- 
sions which exist in some people’s minds over here 
regarding our so-called dole. 

And | know too little about your N. 
express any opinions except one. 


R. A. to 
It appears sur- 
prising to an Englishman that many people regard 
what has been done for labor under the codes as 
very revolutionary measures. I think every feature 
such as the limitation of hours of work, minimum 
wages and collective bargaining have been a normal 
feature of the English industrial system for many 
years, and so these things do not appear so revolu- 
tionary to us as they do to many here. 

The typical Englishman is a queer mixture of will- 
ingness to change and the desire to hold to institu- 
tions which have proven their worth. If you re- 
member this you will readily understand some other- 
wise puzzling features about English life —IlV’4ABC 
broadcast under auspices of New York City Y. M. 
C. A. . 

Captured by an Idea 
(From page 54.) 





carry out any of its import unless he is willing to 


make it his primary allegiance. There isn’t time for 


has been thus: 





What is the distinctive function of God in human life? What is the most distinctive function of 
God in highest religion? It is not to serve as a caretaker, nor to do the tasks we are unable to do, 
nor to give us things which we cannot get for ourselves ..... . The function of God in high religion 
God is that which rightly demands the supreme devotion of all our human living, so 
that all men everywhere, insofar as they have known the truth and live intelligently and are apprecia- 
tive of this reality, will give all their powers to it, and all their possessions, forever, no matter what 
the consequences, without reservation of any kind. 





partial devotion. A student who undertakes to 
study basic economics, gets a comprehensive idea of 
the religion of Jesus by the study of the source ma- 
terial about him; let him picket in a strike or live 
carefully enough not to waste his money and he will 
not have time left for student “activities’’ except 
those that can play a real part in a total educational 
experience. 









Our so-called leaders have been asking for frag- 
ments of time from fragmentary individuals. What 
we need right now is to begin to unify some indi- 
viduals who will give their whole time to this one 
devotion, that of bringing in the reign of God among 
men. 









If in America and especially on college cam- 
puses, Youth can be asked to live for something, in- 
stead of dying for something useless; or to worship 
God instead of the state, perhaps the tide can be 
turned into a new kind of life. If students here can 
be infected with the idea of “crisis”; of imminence 
of danger for themselves and the things they hold 
most dear, then their devotion can be captured. If 
the “absolute” can be translated to a religious instead 
of an economic determinism, then shall we not find a 
renewed vitality expressing itself in every type of 
religion and religious enterprise? And, only when 
we cease, as leaders of religious organizations ask- 
ing for partial and superficial devotion, will we find 
renewed interest on the part of Youth of this day. 

















The answer of the college generation of America 





to that in other countries can be a devotion to a 
lt we do 
not help them to find an answer in these terms, 
Youth in America will give their devotion again to 
something less worthy; state worship; and they 
will die again for it as readily and as easily as Youth 





great idea; religious, dynamic, catholic. 








always dies for the thing it is devoted to. 





We dare not ask for less. To do so is to betray 
Youth again into old falsehood. To ask Youth to 
live for all mankind and to find for themselves 
reality in God, is to find a devotion for them that 
shall be ‘tas strong as death.” 






















HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
---in The Christian Century. 
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Joun R. Mort: 
Wor.Lp CITIZEN 


A Book Review 
By DAVID R. PORTER 


THE appearance of the book* which gives us the life 
of Dr. Mott is an event of first magnitude for those 
concerned for the enduring values in higher education. 
As a biography it is bound to be of interest to many 
outside of the educational field, telling as it does of a 
man who in the judgment of President Wilson “has as 
many of the qualities of statesman as any man of my 
acquaintance,” and who has achieved a truly world- 
wide influence. For those of us within the field of the 
universities which so uniquely was the arena of his 
vocation the book is not simply a “life”; it is even 
more a guide to a quality of life, to a discipline for 
life’s worthiest cause, to a technique of influence and 
leadership. College officials, teachers, students and 
most of all those holding responsible positions in the 
Student Christian Movement, can any such fail to take 
seriously the lessons of sucha life? We are very grate- 
ful to Basil Mathews for the tremendous amount of 
labor which he has put into the production of this vol- 
ume and not less so to Dr. Mott for permitting the 
work to be done, now while he has, please God, many 
years of his best work for us still ahead. 

Though I have not traveled with Dr. Mott as much 
as some of his colleagues a little older, I have seen 
enough of him in his work abroad to realize that we 
in America do not fully appreciate his magnitude as a 
spiritual leader. Often I have wished that all of my 
compatriots had of him a truer estimate. He is seen 
at his most characteristic best when he is received as 
the authentic ambassador which he is, an ambassador 
for Christ and an ambassador for America at its best. 
Or, highest test of all, see him hunting up some iso- 
lated missionary, perhaps a university graduate who 
went to a lonely foreign post from a student conven- 
tion over which Dr. Mott presided and there, after a 
ten-minute interview perhaps, going back with high 
heart to another decade of service. In such scenes, far 
more than when he is being received by kings and arch- 
bishops, he seems to me a towering, kindling person- 
ality. If Lam not mistaken this book will bring some 
such revelation of his colossal stature to many who 
have never thus known him intimately. I regard it as 
a tremendously impressive volume, the like of which I 
have not read since Trevelyan’s John Bright and Al- 
len’s Phillips Brooks. 

One is impressed by the variety of the influences 
which Dr. Mott has exerted. He has had personal con- 


lohn R. Mott: World Citizen. By Basil Mathews. Harper. $3.00. 
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verse with practically every world ruler of his genera- 
tion and if he had accepted the invitation to go as am- 
bassador to China might well have gone far in an ex- 
panding political influence. His command among men 
of finance is suggested by the fact that he has raised 
more millions of dollars than any person in history for 
altruistic and religious causes. His many books have 
a world-wide influence. But it is in the field of high 
education that he has done his most creative and en- 
during work. No one can read these chapters without 
seeing in a heightened light the importance of the 
world-wide fellowship of students which under the 
World’s Student Christian Federation he chiefly has 
been used of God to bring into being. Other things he 
has done very well indeed, several of them remarkably 
so, such as his missionary leadership; but the Student 
Christian Movement with its purposes as high as Jesus 
Christ himself; its horizons and field as broad as the 
whole race of men; its “unspent years, unexhausted 
energies, undimmed vision’; its bracing summons to 
men and women at life’s decision-forming period to an 
immediate participation in a world community,—such 
a conception has about it the elements both of finality 
and of creativity. Those who come later on the scene 
can but try in their generation and by words and meth- 
ods which seem awkward and inadequate to follow him 
whom we are proud to call a master. If one would 
convince a friend that Christian work among students, 
with all its amazing implications, is profoundly signifi- 
cant, especially those aspects of it in which youth itself 
takes a lead, one now may most profitably put this book 
in his hand and let it do its own work. Many are con- 
cerned today for religious work among students; they 
may evaluate a completely Christian program for a col- 
lege, or for an intercollegiate movement, by enquiring 
whether it contains those elements which here were 
hammered out of experience and worked out in a sig- 
nificant world society. 

For many the most impressive chapters are those 
which tell of Dr. Mott’s first-hand work of student 
evangelism in which he is remarkably successful not in 
one part of the world only but in every part and among 
those of varying religious and cultural heritage. Other 
chapters deal with his influence in bringing together 
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leaders of differing Christian traditions, in influencing 
world peace, as a master of assemblies, in recruiting 
and training leaders and in releasing money for world 
services. In all of these ways the wealth of material 
and illustration have been austerely selected to throw 
into striking relief those guiding principles, those tech- 
nical skills and those resources of the spirit which are 
today so desperately needed by youth and the leaders 
of youth throughout the world. The earlier chapters, 
arranged in chronological manner, provide us with a 
charming story of a typical American boy, youth, col- 
lege student who gave God a chance to guide him and 
whose influence provides such a momentous share of 
the first half century of the history of the Student 
Movement. 

But one comes away from the book—and this is its 
highest praise—as we have so often come from Dr. 
Mott's presence, with a sense that one has been in com- 
munication with the spirit world—not in any dreamy 
emasculated way but in the sense that courage, hope, 
rigorous moral standards, friendliness and unshakable 
confidence in God through Jesus Christ are essentially 
of the spirit, not of the flesh or of the world. Dr. Mott 
primarily is a man of prayer. As such he has to a 
very unusual degree been and is a personal, kindling 
force. He incarnates the prophet’s vision that “a man 
shall be a hiding place..... a covert..... a shadow of a 
great rock.” In the midst of difficulties and confusions 
which make other and lesser men discouraged, disillu- 
sioned, cynical, despairing of human nature and ques- 
tioning human motives, only an incarnation can avail ; 
here we feel confident is life’s bed-rock and reality. 

“Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ve, like angels, appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Lengour is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
H"ecariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave! 

Order, courage, return.” 


This review would be incomplete without another 
word about the book as a book. It seems very concise 
in spite of its 450 pages, and those who know from 
what mountains of material selection had to be made 
realize what a masterly job has been done to bring it 
within the compass of one volume. It is a lovely speci- 
men of the printer’s art—type and paper have been se- 
lected with real artistry. How such remarkable photo- 
graphs can be produced only the experts may reveal and 
my guess is that at this point Dr. and Mrs. Mott have 
themselves had a say; at any rate the three score or so 
of pictures are in themselves a moving revelation of a 
lifetime of ministrant good will and of a world com- 
munion. It is only because I long to have thousands 


of students have access to a great and stirring book that 
I express the wish that someone would subsidize a spe- 
cial student edition at half the price. Reading this book 
makes me covet two more—one, a history of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of which this volume gives 
ample and indispensable but necessarily incomplete ma- 
terials; and, a volume of reminiscences by Dr. Mott 
himself in which in his own words he would give us 
some of his most rewarding insights, experiences, and 
visions for the days ahead, for which we are glad to 
believe we are yet to have so much of his partnership 
and guidance. 


Can Youth Prevent War? 


Luoyps OF Lonpon, of whom it is boasted that they 
never yet have been wrong, are reported to be wagering 
two to one that there will be another European war 
within eighteen months. 

Philippe Vernier, a member of the French Student 
Christian Movement, following in the footsteps of 
Jacques Martin in refusing military service “because 
he is a Christian,” has been sent to prison. 

The War Department in the U. S. spent $10,696,- 
504.00 to maintain the R. O. T. C. in 1925 (the last 
year for which complete figures are available) in 91 
colleges where service is compulsory and 35 where it is 
elective. 

Representatives of eleven Columbia university groups 
pledged the full support of their organizations for im- 
mediate and effective action to disrupt existing war 
preparations and to eradicate military conflict from 
modern society. 

Sir Philip Gibbs thinks “there is still time to make 
peace. There is still time for a younger generation to 
turn its back upon jungle law and a deaf ear to the 
incantations of the old witch doctors.” 

Whether Lloyds or Sir Philip is right remains to be 
seen. In either event it is perfectly clear that the pres- 
ent generation of youth, in the colleges and out, is 
going to have to choose. Will it be war? Or will it be 
a growing respect for the opinions and needs of others 
with a steadily growing structure of international co- 
Operation? This is no academic issue. Rather it is one 
on which we see that inevitably we must take sides, or 
we will find that the forces of nationalism and milita- 
rism have taken sides for us. 

It is our firm belief that the students of America see 
the futility, the utter absurdity of war. The world is 
still reaping the fruits of the dragon’s teeth it sowed 
during 1914-1918. To attempt to locate the victor is as 
ludicrous a mockery as it is to find the guilty nation 
which began it. The twenty million lives we threw 
away, in spite of heroism and unselfish sacrifice, pro- 
duced exactly nothing save a blight upon the orderly 
progress of mankind and upon the finer qualities of 
character and spiritual achievement of the race. The 
facts are there. Their logic is unassailable. What will 
the students of America answer? 
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Editorial 


TES IE A A Re TER 





Take Yourself Seriously . . . 


STRANGE COUNSEL—but the actual fact is that most 
Christian Association Cabinets (and members) do not 
take themselves seriously enough. Down through his- 
tory the Christian minorities have had a permanent in- 
fluence wholly disproportionate to their numbers. The 
early Christians “outlived, out-thought, and out-died 
the pagan world”; Christianity, when it is real, always 
is like that. It is like that this month in many Chris- 
tian Associations which see that the world is close to 
the rocks today precisely because it lacks what the 
Christian minority must provide. The truth that we 
see in Jesus Christ is the truth we need in the year 1934. 
That truth needs to be proclaimed and interpreted; 
even more it needs to be incarnated in daring personal 
discipline, in courageous social experimentation. There 
is a parable about putting a candle under a bushel; the 
householder knew it was there. But we need a parable 
for the Association Cabinet which hasn’t yet awakened 
to the realization that this priceless thing is in its pos- 
session now ! 
® 
Let’s Keep Sane... 


THE GRAND SPREE to accompany repeal somehow did 
not come off on schedule. Michigan Boulevard and 
Broadway crowds chiefly were the curious waiting to 
see the show. Vendors of toy balloons and _ noise- 
making contraptions had a bad night. And students, 
according to the newspapers, were entirely unconcerned. 
Apart from the economic factors which doubtless had 
something to do with our failure as a nation to measure 
up to the expectations of the liquor ballyhooers, is the 
encouraging fact that unquestionably we have come into 
a new era of common sense about the whole business. 
And very probably the amount of common sense abroad 
in the land is in inverse proportion to age. It is the 
“oldsters’”’ who suffered the spiritual shell-shock of the 
post-war period who are most apt to be thinly hysteri- 
cal about the “return of freedom.” We need to con- 
tinue to keep our eyes open—to recognize booze for 
what it is, to see its results in incompetence, immorality 
and crime, to relinquish not one whit our determination 
to keep the dangerous stuff under constant social con- 
trol. In sanity there is hope. 
g 

Students and Politics... 

SLOWLY BUT STEADILY the realization grows that poli- 
tics is important. In a land flowing with milk and 
honey or its 1925-29 equivalents other pursuits are far 
more enticing, as for example the mad pursuit of stock- 
market wealth. But in the lean years when jobs are 
precarious and the future unassured we begin to see 
that the basic ideas underlying our common life together 
really are terribly important. For the answer to our 
own queries about future, family, job, well-being, life 
or death depends to a surprising degree upon the an- 
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swer to that other query—what is government after? 
What do / want government to be about? Thus we are 
plunged headlong into the political arena. This pre- 
cisely is the question which today is responsible for the 
largely nonpartisan but nevertheless very real political 
interest among students. So far it is a movement with- 
out much conscious sense of direction and it is confined 
to what some would call a discouraging minority. 
Neither of these factors detracts from its significence ; 
its lack of final definiteness of objective is a sign of its 
indigenous origin and its minority status simply is a 
reminder that in our American pattern of mass educa- 
tion any movement of creative force, at least in its in- 
itial stages, will be confined to a minority. This is an 
important distinction frequently forgot by those who 
look at the influential position occupied by student 
classes in some other countries and by analogy decry 
the indifference of American students. In other coun- 
tries, for economic and other reasons, the selective 
process operates more stringently prior to college; in 
this country we choose to make higher education more 
broadly available and in consequence the selective (or 
elective) process takes place in the colleges themselves. 

Whether student political developments will be left 
or right, international or nationalistic, is by no means 
sure. One might cite cases of representative national 
congresses to prove either thesis. There is a chance 
however that the next few years will see the American 
college student lining up more and more aggressively 
for principles and parties that are on the side of an 
ethical social economy and a sanely codperative world 
order. Of course we should not permit wishful think- 
ing to cast a rose-colored cloud over the possibility that 
the pendulum may swing to the right in this country as 
decidedly or more decidedly than in Germany or Italy. 
That, however, does not look like a good Lloyds bet 
just yet! 

We do not need to exhort the Christian Associations 
to throw their influence and leadership into the game. 
They are in it now. Their concern for ushering in the 
kingdom of brotherhood in which all God’s children 
may have a chance at the abundant life means that they 
must be active wherever human values are at stake. 
But, do we need to add, concern with politics is not 
enough; the Christian Association’s main strategy is to 
rebuild the world not through politics nor economics 
alone, but through lives that have been so transformed 
that they have a creative-transforming quality and 
power. 
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German Basis 


In its recent constitutional convention the German 
Student Christian Movement (Deutches Christliches 
Student Vereinigung) adopted the following basis: 

1. The Gospel of Jesus Christ contains, for our coun- 
try and for every individual, the ultimate decision about 
life and death. The German §. C. M. is therefore de- 
termined to deliver the message of God’s claim on men. 

2. The German S$. C. M. is based on the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as found in the Bible and witnessed to by 
the Church. 

3. The German §. C. M. declares itself a member of 
the one Church of Jesus Christ. It believes its task to 
be that of educating its members for service in the 
Church. It recognizes that it is called to share in the 
cecumenic task of the Church. 

4. Since the Church has to preach the gospel to all 
men, the German §. C. M. addresses its message to all 
students, without distinction. 

5. The German S. C. M. stands in the midst of Ger- 
man national life in a spirit of love and sacrifice. It is 
in whole-hearted agreement with all the healthy forces 
of our national life, and impresses on its members the 
duty of preparing themselves for the service of their 
country. 

The “Cite Universitaire,” Paris 


The great international student colony in Paris known 
as the “Cite Universitaire” is tangible evidence that 
even in the bitter years immediately following the War, 
intellectual circles of France were planning for peace 
among the nations. The initiative taken in 1920 by 
French philanthropists like E. Deutsch de la Meurthe 
and Madame A. J. Seligmann-Lui yielded its first fruit 
in 1925 with the opening of a student dormitory and 
club building for French students, destined to be the 
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nucleus of a whole colony which will soon include nine- 
teen buildings housing the students of as many nations. 

To the original French building, eighteen other na- 
tions have added student homes varying in size and 
luxury from the simple “Maison Belge” to the “bath 
and telephone in every room” of the new Cuban build- 
ing. Each building serves the same basic purpose: to 
offer comfortable lodging to students at low rates, 
The whole complex is part of the University of Paris 
and is under the direction of the Rector of the Univer- 
sity. 

The American building, officially known as the “*Fon- 
dation des Etats Unis,” is one of the largest in the 
Cité. It owes its existence mainly to the energy and 
generosity of a group of Americans, among them Dr. 
and Mrs. Homer Gage and the late Ambassador Myron 
T. Herrick. It houses 250 students, men and women. 
General Gouraud remarked at the time the “*Fondation” 
was opened: “‘Each student and each national house is 
a particular sort of Embassy, representing a foreign 
country in France.” From its beginning the United 
States House has been a center for the social life in the 
Cité. It affords to the American students who live 
there an unexcelled opportunity to form international 
friendships. 

To facilitate the international acquaintance and un- 
derstanding without which international friendships are 
impossible, exchanges are arranged, French students 
coming to live in the American building, and Americans 
living in the French; there are series of receptions, 
concerts, teas in different buildings, to which students 
of other nations are invited. A potent factor in such 
interchange will be the central building, under construc- 
tion, a gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This will 
provide social and club rooms, a gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool and concert and lecture hall and a central 
commons designed to replace the individual restaurants 
now temporarily arranged in different buildings; also 
being added is an athletic field. The complete institu- 
tion of the “Cité” represents a notable international 
undertaking, which many feel is only at the beginning 
of a realization of its potential value as a factor in the 
student life of Europe. DonaLp A. Lowrie. 


Ships That Pass 


In early December two Student “Movers” passed in 
mid-Atlantic; Dr. T. Z. Koo en route to the U. S. A. 
for an all too limited tour of colleges and conferences, 
Dean Thomas W. Graham, en route, with Mrs. Graham, 
to Palestine, India, Siam, Java, China, Japan. Thus 
the fellowship of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration is enriched and made real. 
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Project 


Lyman Hoover, from his base in Peiping, where he 
is doing a fine job in cooperation with Chinese leaders 
in student .work, offers a suggestion to student groups 
in the U. S. A. who wish to establish a bond of friend- 
ship with students in other parts of the world. The 
proposed plan has the double merit of effectiveness and 
easy accomplishment : 

“I wish that several university Christian Associations 
could be enlisted, each to take responsibility for send- 
ing THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to student Christian uni- 
versity groups in other countries, as an expression of 
the sense of common fellowship which we have through 
the World’s Student Christian Federation (the month- 
ly magazine of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment comes regularly to several important student 
centers in China by some such process as this). THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is a deeply appreciated link wherever 
groups in our universities here have a chance to read it.” 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is ready to cooperate by sup- 
plying lists of names and by quoting special rates on 
subscriptions placed in response to this suggestion. 


2 
Still Rethinking Missions 


On a Sunday last March, at Phillips Brooks House, 
Harvard University, 160 students from colleges in and 
about Boston, and 40 faculty members and leaders in 
student religious work spent a day together discussing 
the problems arising from the Laymen’s Report on 
Missions. In the succeeding weeks and months a great 
number of intercollegiate gatherings met for the same 
purpose: thus at California Institute of Technology 
125 delegates came from twelve colleges; at Nashville, 
48 students from four schools; at Kansas City, 106 
from fifteen colleges; at Chicago, 50 registered dele- 
gates, with similar groups at Cornell, at New York 
City and other centers. One wonders inevitably why 
this book has been so significant; even for its bitterest 
critics it has had great importance: 

First, perhaps, because it has been so misunder- 
stood. It has been accused of left-wing dogmatism. 
It has been accused of requiring as the condition of 
further support, that the seven denominations whose 
work is surveyed change trains at this junction and 
henceforth conduct their world mission on a new theo- 
logical basis. Of course this is exactly what the Com- 
missioners over and over have explained that they are 
not asking anybody to do. 

Second, because when understood its chief message 
to all Christians is simple and inexorable. That mes- 
sage is a statement of the functional end of Christian- 
ity in the world. It states what the Commissioners, 
with their several theologies and philosophies, believe 
Christians should be doing in the world: they should be 
trying to create for and with all human beings every- 
where a rich, full, adequate life. Does that need more 
accurate definition? Well, satisfying life, happy life 
(so far as anyone can be “happy” ici-bas), life worth 
living—as certainly it is not now for nine-tenths of the 
human race! People who see that that is the true mes- 
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London hospitality to the first “Homeward Tour” of Europe, ar- 


ranged by . Hsaiao of the Chinese Students Christian Associa- 


tion in the U. S. A. 

sage of the Report—not only expressed occasionally in 
phrasing almost as specific as that, but in implication 
permeating the whole book—naturally are thrilled by 
it. That concerns us all. Nobody is such a fool as not 
to wish for that. Taken as one’s Cause, as that which 
one lives for, it gives such an edge and point to life as 
only the communists and the Gandhians have been 
achieving in the past few years. 

Third, because it states the missionary imperative in 
terms of contemporary world forces. It makes “Chris- 
tian’”’ mean “missionary”—of course and inevitably be- 
cause we are living in the kind of world that compels 
it to mean that. It’s the whole world or no world today. 
And what the Commissioners repeatedly point out is 
that, if we Christians don’t take intelligent account of 
the changes in our soil and climate, it will be no world; 
no world, that is, worth living in. Industrialism, cul- 
tural self-consciousness in the form of fierce group 
egoisms, the disintegration of religions everywhere 
under the “acids of modernity,” and the prevailing ex- 
plosiveness and divisions of mankind, simply do not 
constitute the kind of soil and climate in which one 
can grow “rich, full, adequate life.’ Even to be a 
Christian at all under these hot soroccos of the con- 
temporary world is not the same thing and is not achiev- 
able by the same spiritual techniques as fifty years ago. 
The Commissioners see this and say it. 

The writer predicts a growing consideration of this 
book and of its issues in all the colleges during the 
coming months. It will be a growing consideration be- 
cause more and more people will come to see that be- 
neath the superficial and regretable argument over a 
theology which isn’t there, the book opens, to the bot- 
tom of the chasm, the issues that help some of us to 
decide on what terms life is worth the candle. 

RayMOnD P. CURRIER. 
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Hicgn LIGHTS 


Conferences Pay Dividends. “Shortly after Christ- 
mas our cabinet began to think about the June Confer- 
ence. Lists of names were drawn up and divided 
among the committee. By May practically every man 
on all of our lists had been seen personally. Finally on 
the day the conference opened about forty men were 
ready to go. This group got well acquainted and got a 
new conception of the Christian and his place in the 
world. In the fall we were able to count on this fel- 
lowship as a nucleus for many interesting new things. 
By and large, year in and year out, conferences pay 
very large dividends.” —Yale Correspondent. 


The Coming of Reinhold Niebuhr to the Bucknell 
campus for three days was capitalized for some real 
insights and stimulation. The program was _ built 
around the idea “The Ethical Demands of the Religion 
of Jesus.” Articles in the college paper, book reviews 
from students and professors, posters, and a special 
folder were the main publicity approaches ; also, a num- 
ber of the faculty took time in the classrooms to stress 
the importance of hearing Dr. Neibuhr. 

A special request to the Interfraternity Council and 
the Pan Hellenic Council to make Sunday, February 
19, the World’s Day of Prayer for Students, a special 
church day at Bucknell to hear Niebuhr, struck fire. 
The largest church in town was packed with students, 
for the first time in memory. The presidents of the 
Christian Associations prepared the program of the 
morning and participated in it. The School of Music 
provided the music. It was a truly inspirational and 
stimulating session. Needless to say the rest of the 
series of four addresses with forums were well at- 
tended. Held also were a faculty luncheon when Dr. 
Niebuhr shared some of his intriguing ideas on edu- 
cation, and a special dinner with some of the younger 
social radicals. The Christian Association cabinets had 
two full hours with him also. “Such a campus confer- 
ence as this bears fruit in changed points of view, en- 
larged horizons, and many new interests in reading and 
study. Such approaches are the heart of our program.” 


White Christmas. A tradition of at least five years’ 
growth is the White Christmas service as observed at 
Ohio State University. The four-hundred voice uni- 
versity choir rendering The Messiah, the presentation 
of “white gifts” representing 65 baskets for needy 
families, combined to make an impressively beautiful 
service. The cash collection of $125 given by the audi- 
ence was turned into such welcome gifts as windbreak- 
ers, shoes, warm gloves for boys and girls who needed 
them. In some of the fraternities each member invited 
a boy from a settlement to be his guest at dinner. Out 
of such friendly hours have grown innumerable friend- 
ships between the students and small boys, valuable to 
both participants. 
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—on student trends of thought and action 





A Student-Faculty Banquet was found at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona to be a good means of breaking 
down barriers between faculty and students. This was 
a Dutch-treat affair sponsored by the inter-religious or- 
ganization and well attended by profs and studes—and 
so successful that another is planned for the spring. 


A Peace Breakfast was sponsored on Armistice Sun- 
day by the Interchurch Council, an organization rep- 
resenting University of Arizona religious groups and 
the Protestant churches of Tucson. Sixty-five students 
were present, plus several ministers and professors. 
Argument and discussion were greatly stimulated by a 
preparedness address which did not meet with unani- 
mous approval. 


The first Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. state conference 
for Louisiana was held at Louisiana Poly. Institute in 
October. Leaders included H. B. Durkee, State Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary; Carrie Mears, Southern Field Secre- 
tary; Arden French of L. S. U., Verbon Gay of Tu- 
lane, Miss Louise Mitchell of Shreveport. Dr. Joseph 
Smith, a Jackson pastor, gave an arresting address on 
the Personality of Jesus. The conference voted to as- 
semble next year again as a “joint’’ conference. 


Bible Study. Curious? Well, no. At San Jose State 
College more students signed for the weekly two-hour 
group to study the life of Jesus than for any other 
program feature. The group has gone to the source 
of all knowledge about Jesus—the synoptic gospels. 
These are approached as far as possible without bias 
or preconceived theory of content and meaning. The 
accounts of the three gospel writers are compared and 
discussed until they yield.their fullest meaning. With 
honest thoroughness the accounts are searched to dis- 
cover the secret of Jesus’ significant life. 

Two-thirds of the resident campus students at the 
University of South Carolina are engaged in an in- 
tensive study of Hodgkin’s “Way of Jesus.” 

And, while on the subject of Bible study, we quote 
from a letter: “Into one of the student discussion 
groups in New York City three years ago came a boy 
who previously had made almost no religious contacts. 
After some persuasion he joined the early morning 





LOUISIANA’S FIRST “JOINT” STATE CONFERENCE. 
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group. Soon I could see that he was getting interested ; 
later I learned that he had resigned from his fraternity 
in order that he might give the money thus saved to 


all sorts of Association projects. He continued this 
devotion straight through his college work and this 
year is our able Association President.” 


Fireside Forums. In thirty-nine fraternity houses at 
the University of Illinois fireside forums met for six 
consecutive sessions under faculty leadership. They 
considered the New Deal in its relation to college men 
and found ample fodder for discussion in topics like 
these: 

How is the “New Deal’ changing business rela- 
tionships ? 

What philosophy shall the university man hold in 
regard to his political, economic world? 

Under the “New Deal” how shall Illinois handle 
the liquor problem? 

Does the “New Deal” change our attitude toward 
Nationalism and Internationalism ? 

Does religion have any contribution to make in the 


“New Deal’? 


Strictly Campus Problems—fraternity affairs, college 
newspapers, student councils and such—were discussed 
so profitably by representatives of New England col- 
leges meeting at New Hampshire University that a 
similar conference is planned for next year in Connecti- 
cut. This project was initiated by the New Hampshire 
Student Council. 


Rose Bowl Criticized. The undergraduate Columbia 
Spectator accuses its alma mater of breaking faith when 
it accepted Stanford’s invitation for a New Year’s Day 
game. -The college, says the editor, must bear the 
charge of overemphasizing intercollegiate football when 
it sends its team 3,000 miles to play a single game. 
Further, says the editor, Columbia must be accused of 
disregarding its statement of principle of last February 
when it announced: “We recognize the value of inter- 
collegiate athletic contests. We believe, however, that 
these contests ought not to be conducted as public 
spectacles for profit. We should look forward with 
pleasure to such a reorganization of athletics as would 
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confine attendance to members of the universities and 
their alumni.” 


A surprise awaited E. L. Secrest at breakfast at an 
Athens hotel one October morning when former Asso- 
ciation presidents, some of whom had come a long dis- 
tance, and other friends to a total of forty-four, gath- 
ered to celebrate the tenth anniversary of his service as 
director of religious work at the University of Georgia. 
Mr. Secrest carried away with him priceless treasure 
in the form of a leather bound book containing personal 
letters written for this anniversary occasion by friends 
and admirers in state and country. Among the guests 
were President Sanford of the university who ex- 
pressed his personal appreciation of the fine religious 
work which is going forward at Georgia under the 
impetus of the Christian Association. 


Promising. At Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., the Christian Association is having a good year, 
due to a number of very favorable factors: The pres- 
ence of a member of the Association Cabinet in the 
President’s training group at Union Seminary last sum- 
mer; representation at the Kings Mountain Summer 
Conference; dependable counsel by members of the 
faculty advisory group. Within this group are the 
Dean of Men, the Assistant Dean of Men, a professor 
in the College of Education, and Professor Howard 
Thurman, who teaches in the School of Religion and is 
Chairman of the University Committee on Religious 
Life and Activities. Members of the Cabinet frequent- 
ly participate in intercollegiate retreats and conferences 
in the Tri-State area. The Association helps in spon- 
soring a weekly Sunday afternoon Forum in one of 
the men’s dormitories. 


A Clothes Clinic meets weekly at the University of 
Wisconsin Y. W. C. A. to provide needy students with 
expert help in making over outmoded dresses, coats 
and hats. This appreciated service has also brought 
together in a cooperative service the “Hill” students 
and the economics majors; formerly the latter had felt 
somewhat isolated. 


Medical Students. Student and faculty leaders, men 
and women, in the medical schools of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, are codperating in a confer- 
ence on “The Relation of Modern Religion to Medical 
Practice,” to be held February 3-4 at the Christian 
Association Building of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Against War Appropriations. The American League 
Against War and Fascism has launched a nation-wide 
campaign against appropriations by Congress for war 
purposes. The campaign will culminate on January 
29th with mass demonstrations in support of a delega- 
tion which will call on the President in Washington. 
Student groups in support of the campaign are being 
organized by the League for Industrial Democracy and 
the National Student League as well as by the Youth 
Section of the Amercian League itself. Other infor- 
mation may be secured from the office of the League 
in Room 1610, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














Students in Politics. From December 29 through 
December 30, 300 representatives of forty institutions 
in thirty-six states met in Washington for the first na- 
tional conference on Students in Politics. While all 
shades of political opinion were represented in the 
planning committee and in the conference itself, the 
program was nonpartisan. The following report re- 
flects the forthright realism and determination of the 
delegates : 

The Executive Committee reports the following recommenda- 
tions, based upon its understanding of the conviction of the 
overwhelming majority of the conference concerning the urgent 
importance of students taking positive leadership in student, 
social and political affairs: 

1. Active, uncompromising opposition to war and to the ap- 
propriation of public funds for the R. O. T. C. and for in- 
creases in military or naval expenditures. 

2. A positive stand for social and educational equality and 
against racial discrimination with particular reference to the 
Negro. 

3. In view of widespread retrenchment in education, to pro- 
pose the use of governmental funds for educational needs. 

4. Vigorously to oppose all fascist tendencies. 


5. To work for a government concerned equally for the good 
of all. 


Continuation plans include the appointment of a com- 
mittee representative of interested national student or- 
ganizations, with all geographical sections of the coun- 
try represented. The present Executive Committee is 
to act as a clearing house for codperating organizations 
and also (a) to carry out projects proposed by coop- 
erating organizations such as the promotion of regional 
conferences on Students in Politics; and (b) to hold 
a national conference in 1934, if it seems desirable. 


Hopkins Supper Club. How get students and friends 
to understand what the Christian Association is all 
about and to win their enthusiastic and effective sup- 
port? This has been a major problem at Hopkins as 
it is at other urban centers. The answer to this ques- 
tion has come at Johns Hopkins at least to quite a 
degree through its University Supper Club. 

More than half of the students are commuters. It 
was comparatively easy to get them to attend small 
group meetings. Interracial commissions, Freshman 
Commissions, Cosmopolitan Club meetings, Cabinet 
meetings, Monday Luncheon Club sessions, or an In- 
ternational Luncheon Club aroused ready interest as 
separate groups, but to get those who attended to grasp 
the full objective of the Association seemed difficult. 

It took several years to get the answer in anything 
like an effective form; but now after ten years of 
steady growth the University Supper Club has a mem- 
bership of 175 undergraduates, graduate students, fac- 
ulty and alumni, meeting nine times during the year. 
Members pay a fee of three dollars per year which 
covers the cost of the dinners and contributes to the 
honorariums. 

The program of the Club for 1933-34 includes the 
following speakers: Rabbi Wise; Presidents Oxnam 
and Lewis; Professors Niebuhr and Kilpatrick; Ralph 
W. Sockman; Mcllyar Lichliter; Kirby Page; Francis 
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P. Miller. These speakers are accepted as the voice of 
the Association; they dramatize the objectives of the 
Association in a manner that reaches its constitutency 
in an effective way. The same speakers are utilized, 
after eight o’clock on the evening of their coming, as 
speakers in “The University Lectures on Religion” 
held in a college church, with a small admission fee. 
Five hundred of these tickets have been sold this year. 


Plain? or Lemon? <A Yellow Jacket reporter with a 
flair for statistical research discovers that 2;375 Coca- 
colas are sipped at Indiana University daily. Plain 
coke is the favorite, with lemon-coke a close second. 
At five cents per coke, the grand total translates itself 
into a daily expenditure at Indiana of $118.75 for 
America’s famed stimulant. 
worthy causes please note. ) 


(Raisers of funds for 


The Kings Mountain Field Council is working out a 
schedule of intercollegiate visits, helping the smaller 
Associations to keep active and supplementing the work 
of Frank Wilson, field secretary for Negro colleges. 


A Worship Service. First-comers may get copies of 
an attractively printed booklet, “Services of Worship 
for Young People’s Groups,” edited by Herbert E. 
Evans of Columbia and Frank B. Ward, Director of 
Religious Education at a New York City church. 
Copies of the booklet are at hand to fill modest requests 
as fast as they come in. Write to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


FAR | 
HORIZONS 


FOR 1933-'34 


THEME FOR THE YEAR: 
The Christian Mission Among 


The Contemporary Social Forces 


LEADING ARTICLES: 


To Whom Shall We Turn—+y Basil Mathews. 

Communism or Fascism? A Dilemma for 
Christians—/y James Rettie. 

Twelve Salient Findings—by Galen Fisher. 

Christianity and Anti-Semitism — by Conrad 
Hoff man. 

Industrial Africa—by Merle Davis. 

Changing Religions—by Charles Braden. 

Christianity and Social Change in India—y 
Alice Van Doren. 

The Decisive Hour in Japan—by W. H. Marray 
Walton. 























Subscription: $1 for four issues, bimonthly dur- 
ing the college year. With THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN: $1.75 for both magazines. 
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International Relations. Colleges of the Pacific 
Northwest sent representatives to the University of 
Washington for a week-end conference, December 1-2, 
to stimulate thinking in world affairs. The program 
offered a balanced diet of factual background and stu- 
dent discussion. The N. R. A., the Russian program, 
the German scene, and the future world outlook were 
successively sized up. 

In New England, thirty colleges sent representatives 
to New Hampshire University in November for dis- 
cussion of world problems. ‘‘World Economic Recov- 
ery” was the topic of an address by Douglass Booth of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London; 
“Pan American Relations” was the topic assigned to 
William S. Culbertson, recently Ambassador to Chile. 

Students of Pennsylvania colleges gathered in Pitts- 
burgh for a two-day conference on “A Planned So- 
ciety and a Planned World Order,” with a full battery 
of speakers including Bishop Francis McConnell speak- 
ing on “The Attitude of Religion to the Present Indus- 
trial and Social Situation”; R. Templeton Smith, Vice- 
President, Pittsburgh Coal Company, “Business Looks 
at the Contemporary Scene”; Rabbi R. Benedict 
Glaser, ‘Attitude of Religion Toward the N. R. A.”’; 
Harry F. Ward, “Russia’s Attempt to Deal with In- 
dustrial and Social Problems”; E. Kingman Eberhardt, 
University of Pittsburgh economics professor, “The 
Economic Causes of War—Can Another War Be 
Averted ?” with discussions led by Frederick Libby of 
the National Council for Prevention of War, and Dor- 
othy Detzer, Women’s International League. 


Foreign Students working in Boston were dinner 
guests of the Metropolitan Student Y. W. C. A., with 
Anne Wiggin and Walter Kotschnig as speakers. An- 
other event at this Boston student headquarters was a 
musicale featuring Mildred Jenkins of Dennett College 
as soloist and Howard Thurman of Howard University 
as interpreter of Negro spirituals. 


An International Exchange 


Albany College and the University 
of Hawaii are working out a successful 
plan of student exchange 


THE America-Hawaii exchange student scholarship 
went into effect in the autumn of 1932, when I came 
to Albany College (Oregon) as an exchange student 
from the University of Hawaii. I feel greatly honored 
that I was selected to be the first exchange student 
under this plan. It is hoped, by this exchange, (1) 
to improve interracial understanding and friendship 
among the students; (2) to increase understanding 
between the races bordering the Pacific; and (3) to 
spread knowledge of conditions in the countries of the 
Far East. Albany College sends a junior student to 
the University of Hawaii and vice versa; and the stu- 
dent returns to his respective institution for his senior 
year and graduation. 
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MERRILL MORGAN FRANCIS OKITA 


Merrill Morgan of Enterprise, Oregon, has the honor 
of being selected as the first representative of Albany 
College to the University of Hawaii campus this fall. 
As Dr. Thomas W. Bibb, president of the college, has 
said, ““Albany’s exchange student will not only be rep- 
resenting Albany College and the people of Albany and 
the State of Oregon but also, in a bigger sense, the 
youth of America.” Dr. Bibb and Mr. Lloyd R. Kil- 
lam, Y. M. C. A. Secretary at the University of Hawaii, 
are the individuals responsible for the exchange student 
plan between these two institutions. 

It is not an easy task to write on paper the rich ex- 
perience I had during my year at Albany. As I think 
back over the months, I cannot help smiling and having 
that certain inexplainable something called satisfaction. 
I never do have that feeling of regret for attending 
Albany College as the exchange student from Hawaii. 
My year’s study at Albany has helped me to grow to 
a fuller and richer life and it has been a great experi- 
ence to me. What impressed me most was the spirit - 
and attitude of both the students and faculty toward 
another race. Their attitude has been one of friendli- 
ness and good will, and feeling of brotherhood in 
Christ. After a year lived among American people, | 
have certainly gained a better knowledge of the people 
and their life. I cannot very well express on this paper 
what my year’s stay has meant to me, but I do know 
this, that it has brought light to my soul and has done 
a great deal towards the enrichment of my individual 
life. My year’s stay as an exchange student goes 
deeper than words. 

This exchange student plan is one to be considered 
very seriously by the colleges and universities, espe- 
cially by those on the Pacific Coast, for, after all, it is 
only through personal friendly contacts of the different 
races that racial understanding and good will can be 
achieved. The college students of today will be the 
leaders of the American nation of tomorrow. It is they 
who may lead us toward better interracial understand- 
ing and good will, and the exchange plan offers a rare 
privilege and opportunity for such racial contacts in 
helping to bring about interracial understanding and 


good will. 
good FRANCIS OKITA. 











Tue Briste AND THE Quest oF Lire. By Bruce 
Curry. Oxford University Press. $1.75. 


Bruce Curry has done it! A book of Bible study outlines em- 
bracing the entire Bible, assuming and incorporating the attested 
results of modern scholarship and yet pregnant with vital mean- 
ing for each student's life. This is a book for which we have 
long eagerly waited. It is a book which should be on the desk 
of every Student Movement member, younger and older. 

Fifty-two studies are included. While there is no attempt to 
divide the studies into daily sections, each contains plenty of 
material for a week’s work. And the book in its entirety will 
furnish an admirable framework for a solid year of profitable 
Bible study, whether individual or group. The chapters are 
evenly divided between the Old and New Testaments. Not 
every passage in the Bible is brought under survey—that mani- 
festly would be impossible in a book of three hundred pages or 
in fifty-two studies—but most of the great sections of the Bible 
and all of its greatest themes are presented. Each study falls 
into four sections—a brief introduction suggesting the keynote 
and perhaps a hint of historical setting, notes on the passages 
chosen for careful scrutiny, “the lesson viewpoints summa- 
rized,” and “values for modern thought and life.” It is in these 
two latter parts in particular that Bruce Curry’s unique genius 
for making the Bible live and bringing its impact sharply upon 
the issues of today’s life comes to its own. Out of each body 
of biblical source-material he has dug pithy lessons with apt 
contemporary relevance which the individual student would 
almost never succeed in discovering for himself. And, in the 
concluding segment of each study, these lessons are driven to 
the heart of our pressing problems both personal and social 
through a series of pointed questions. Here are the spring- 
boards for many a group-discussion which is warranted to 
carry on long past the appointed hour of adjournment. Not 
the least of the merits of the book is its extraordinary brevity 
and condensation; few of the studies occupy more than five 
small pages of type. But its greater merit lies in the fact that, 
while it holds one’s attention fixed upon living issues of today, 
it carries one with equal certainty and vividness into the reality 
of the Bible’s life. This is not merely an introduction to the 
Bible; and certainly it is not merely a discussion of contem- 
porary issues. It should effect a final conversion of the sceptic 
who doubts that the Bible has vital meaning for our problems 
or that those problems receive priceless illumination from the 
Bible. The book completely fulfills the claim of its title. 

This is not a book to be scanned and reviewed. It is a book 
to be lived with. Only after one has lived with it and, through 
it, with the Bible—not for a day or a week but a year—can 
it be fully appraised. Meantime a first taste is also a foretaste 
and an alluring promise. Henry P. VANDUSEN. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 


By Kirby Page. 


This book, Kirby Page’s latest, answers so many of the ques- 
tions that I am always being asked that I hope it will prove to 
be generally regarded, especially in the colleges, as giving pre- 
cisely the sort of information that students faced with the chaos 
of modern life must have if they are to be intelligent concerning 
the world. He shows what the older economic individualism 
was, what it has done to mankind, and why it has died. Then 
he shows the philosophy of socialism and gives a program for 
socialism, including a socialist critique of communism. One of 
Kirby Page’s excellencies is his extremely accurate and effective 
use of facts, figures, quotations. The book is a veritable arsenal 
of pertinent information which is the best kind of ammunition 
for all of us. In general I suppose that Mr. Page on the basis 
of this book will be tagged by those who have to tag everyone 





THE BOOKSHELF 


with a label as a right wing socialist. I am not sure that the 
tag is descriptive. If there is any lack that I feel in the book 
it is in its failure to estimate the extent to which the disintegra- 
tion of our capitalist nationalist system has gone and what that 
ought to mean in socialist tactics. But any socialist who wants 
to propose a program somewhat different from the one Kirby 
Page has laid down can do it intelligently and effectively only 
on the basis of the facts that he cites and the arguments that he 
brings forward. Not the least good feature of the book is that it 
lives up to its sub-title: An Ethical Survey of Economic and 
Political Forces. It is a book to own, to have at hand, and 
not merely to read. NorMAN THOMAS. 
















THe Great OFFENSIVE. By Maurice Hindus. Harri- 


son Smith and Robert Haas. $3.00. 


By George Stewart. 







Tue Waite ARMIEs OF RussIA. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Wor.p REVOLUTION AND THE U.S. 5. R. By Michael 
T. Florinsky. Macmillan. $2.00. 


If the reader will add to these three books a good history of 
Russia before the Bolshevik revolution it is difficult to imagine 
a better introduction to the Soviet Union of today. This is 
true despite the fact that no one of these writers is an avowed 
Communist sympathizer. Dr. Stewart describes the birth- 
pangs of the revolution by telling the story of the intervention 
by the allied and White Russian armies. Florinsky explains 
the method by which the present Communist party line was 
adopted, standing as it does for the possibility of “building 
socialism in a single country.” Hindus, in his incomparable 
reportorial style, assesses the revolutionary gains to date on all 
fronts—from marriage relationships to undiscovered ore in the 
Urals. Of the three works, Stewart’s book is characterized by 
the most painstaking research—ten years in preparation—while 
Hindus writes most breezily. For permanent reference, The 
Great Offensive is ephemeral; World Revolution and the U. S. 
S. R. and particularly The White Armies of Russia will be 
consulted for many years. 


































Dr. Stewart has been characterized by one reviewer as “quite 
evidently a military expert.” This appraisal is a tribute to 
one who does not make a like professional claim for himself. 
It is deServed because of his grasp of the intricacies of White 
Army military strategy which so frequently was inadequate. 
Out of the pages of this book pour all of the inexorability and 
horror of civil war instigated by those of the old order who 
refused to accept the onward sweep of full-bred socialism. In 
this connection one wishes that Dr. Stewart had made more 
explicit the larger issues at stake in the intervention of the 
capitalist forces. 

Dr. Florinsky is surprisingly objective for a White Russian 
emigré. However, it is true that his conclusion (that the 
Soviets are no longer actively seeking world revolution) is 
immediately favorable to his own position. Incidentally, his 
analysis of the “religion” of the Soviets and its relation to 
Christianity is abler than that of Hindus. Value judgments 
about religion and irreligion in the Soviet Union depend a great 
deal on the writer’s knowledge and experience of the most 
adequate modern expressions of religion. Hindus knows little 
about this kind of religion, while Florinsky writes as if he 
knows something about it from a distance. 


Maurice Hindus’ outstanding observation—and a correct one 
—is that the Soviets have succeeded amazingly and much better 
in changing human nature than they have yet in running ef- 
ficiently their new economic machinery. He admits, of course, 
that they are probably learning how to do the latter. Where 
are the persons who said, “You can’t change human nature”? 

Francis A. HENSON. 
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THe MENACE OF FASCISM. 
Friede. $2.25. 


“We must define fascism as the movement for the preserva- 
tion by violence, and at all costs, of the private ownership of 
the means of production. This and nothing else is the real 
purpose of fascism.” Thus Mr. Strachey defines fascism as 
the last stand of capitalism. He shows, perhaps too easily, how 
at the present time capitalistic society faces one of two alter- 
natives: a fascist dictatorship or the seizure of the means of 
production by the workers. 

Mr. Strachey shows how the democratic parties of Germany, 
since the World War, by choosing always what seemed the 
lesser of two evils, have retreated before the advance of fascism. 
In Great Britain, says he, the same retreat is well under way 
and will lead to a similar result unless the forces of labor 
change their tactics. If the democratic forces are ever to pre- 
vail against the coming of fascism they are in a better position 
to do it in the early stages of the conflict than later. Every 
retreat in the form of the choice of the lesser of two evils 
means a weakening of the democratic movements and a strength- 
ening of fascism. 

This book is a challenge to those of us who believe we can 
bring about radical social change without resort to violent revo- 
lution. It reads easily and should be read widely by under- 
graduates who wish to understand realistically the sort of social 
process that is going on. It gives us an opportunity, in the 
United States, if not to profit by at least to learn in advance 
from the experience of Europe. E. A. ScHAAL. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


By John Strachey. Covici 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
Crisis. By Edmund B. Chaffee. Macmillan. 


$2.00. 


There is considerable tommyrot being written today about the 
church by well meaning folk who haven't darkened the door of 
one since before the inter-church steel strike report or Uncle 
Ned was last married. In refreshing contrast, we have here a 
straightforward statement of how the Christian religion can 
and must function in the mess we are in. Karl Marx instead 
of being piously dodged is frankly acknowledged as a necessary 
factor in our thinking, but without the usual twitterings and 
obfuscations (reviewers, one notices, always bring in this 
blessed word: if only someone would tell us what it means!) 
On the other hand, Jesus emerges as an exciting and illuminat- 
ing force. 

The author is as expert in his field as possibly any other 
American spokesman of the churches, since he has served for 
thirteen years as Director of Labor Temple, where organized 
labor feels at home. A doctor of judisprudence, he makes an 
issue of accuracy, but at the same time enjoys pulling the leg 
of the over-meticulous. He communicates his sense of humor 
about Utopia, where anyone can stand up and tell anybody else 
to go to hell if he wants to—only he probably won’t want to. 
Public ownership is important, of course, just as the alphabet 
is. But then comes the question, What are you going to say 
after you have your a, b, c’s? After Mr. Gerard’s sixty or 
more Big Boys no longer possess the banks and power plants 
what are you and I going to be mastered by? 

The church can make the following contributions to solving 
the industrial problem of machines taking the place of muscles. 
It can help the people understand what is going on. It can 
take the trail of Amos and denounce such conditions as prevail 
in Jersey mills and Harlan County mines and Los Angeles 
sweat shops. It can make clear the aims of society: adequate 
food, clothing, shelter and education for all the people; se- 
curity, healthful working conditions, reasonable liberty for the 
individual along with substantial equality and genuine fellow- 
ship. It can offer a technique for social change, suggested by 
the nonviolent noncodperation practiced by Gandhi. It can 
stand boldly for civil liberties. It can create the atmosphere of 
good will in which conflict can be settled, and also make persons 
more socially minded. Toward this end the individual will be 
a producer of goods or of values and not a parasite; he will 
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live simply and thus give of his surplus not only to charity but 
to movements aiming to remove the need of charity. 
ALLAN A. HuNTER. 
t 


Priest OR Pacan. By John Rathbone Oliwer. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


Some day mankind will turn its ingenuity seriously to the 
task of exploring that realm of natural law which can be ap- 
proached only through the development of the human spirit. 
Already a few men of science—such as Steinmetz—have 
glimpsed this realm of research. It is another thing really to 
enter it. We might expect the psychiatrist to be best equipped 
for the task, but the trouble is that this our initial crop of 
psychiatrists have generally been untouched by experiences 
which might interpret for them the word spiritual. They do 
not even meet people whose lives have been richer than their 
own, 

But at last we have a psychiatrist who is also-a priest in 
inner experience as well as in training and service. It is not 
surprising that in Priest or Pagan Dr. Oliver should deal with 
those strange, intangible forces which are not habitually ap- 
parent to our five senses. 

Many will enjoy the book as a novel. It is very well written 
in spite of a handicap which the author deliberately imposes 
upon himself in the preface. Some will dismiss the strange ex- 
periences of its major characters as fabricated extensions of 
the flights of fancy of diseased minds. Others will be fortunate 
enough to know that there is a basic truth in the major thesis 
of the book. They will recognize that accurate observation of 
human experiences lie behind the story. 

It is not so much that we can be sure that the exact form 
and nature of the unseen forces are as pictured by Dr. Oliver. 
Rather is it certain that there are such spiritual powers which 
human beings can learn to control and thereby vitally affect the 
lives of other people. Frank I. OLMSTEAD. 

Bellevue Medical Club. 
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Precious Jeoparpy. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.00. 


You will want to reread this story each year at the Christ- 


mas season. It has a spiritual message of real value simply 
told in a way which emanates the charm and warmth of the 
author. To a world that has largely forgotten that Christmas 
is a religious event because it thinks too much of giving and 
getting, this story is a genuine contribution. 

Friends’ Central School. CLARENCE E. Tostas, Jr. 


GROWING INTO MANHOop. 
Association Press. $1.00. 


Those who work with boys will welcome this volume by the 
author of So Youth May Know. The book is meant to meet 
the needs of boys from twelve to fifteen years of age, offering a 
healthy approach to sex questions and abundant accurate infor- 
mation. Mr. Dickerson has again succeeded admirably in ful- 
filling his objective, though the style of a good many pages is 
perhaps a little more suited to the leader than to the boy him- 
self. 


By Roy E. Dickerson. 





SIX FOR FIFTY 
Six issues of The Intercollegian---January through June inclu- 
sive, will be sent for fifty cents. 


This is a special offer, good only until February 5th. Can 
be used to extend expired subscriptions, if desired. 


Send check or stamps to 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Correspondence 





Let's Wake Up 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Why is it so futile to look to American students for 
any effective participation in important current ques- 
tions? Proverbial is their unintelligent inaction in mat- 
ters of national and world import. On many college 
campuses it is practically impossible to get students out 
to a discussion of social, economic, or political prob- 
lems. Nations may withdraw from the League, Europe 
may totter on the brink of war, strikes may break out 
in New England and lynchings increase in the South— 
yet the majority of students will be peacefully obliv- 
ious to these facts and their implications. If they did 
happen to learn the facts they would be quite content 
to do nothing about them and promptly to forget them. 

A marked characteristic of students as a whole is 
their inability to grasp relationships. We take courses 
in current history and memorize pages of facts in order 
to pass an exam but only occasionally do we discover 
that what we have been studying has a direct bearing 
on our own lives. Economics courses are taken, griped 
about. floundered through or mastered but rarely ap- 
plied to life situations. As for political issues the atti- 
tude taken in the last presidential election by most of 
the students on my campus was amusingly like our 
former grade-school reactions; for days before the elec- 
tion the whole school divided into “‘Democrats” and 
“Republicans” and hurled back and forth taunting 
rhymes ending in “rats” and “cans”! It is a rare in- 
structor, by the way, who can teach his course in eco- 
nomics or political science in a way to inspire his stu- 
dents to apply the facts to life situations. 

Can one imagine American students leading in a 
national political revolution as they have done and are 
doing in other countries? Hardly. For beside the fact 
that American students as a whole are not brought into 
direct contact with politics or economics, the American 
student body is less selective, probably, than that of 
almost any other country. Many American students 
are interested in getting an education, but they are 
greatly outnumbered by the many thousands who really 
have no business to be in college. 

Most of them have never had to fend for them- 
selves in any way. If they get into a financial scrape, 
dad will foot the bill. To go to college is the thing to 
do—a necessary prerequisite for the possession of a 
certain sorority or fraternity pin. At home mother and 
dad have always made all decisions, on everything from 
clothes to morals. Such sheltered lives offer no stim- 
ulus to original thinking. Perhaps the economic re- 
verses of the past few years will have a beneficial ef- 
fect on future student generations. There is a change 
this year, albeit slight; there are numbers of students 
who seem to have some knowledge of what is happening 
outside of the university. 

Another factor in college life that hinders the best 
development of students is the lack of unity in their 
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lives. The main idea seems to be to belong to as man 
things as possible, to be a campus “big shot.” So then 
is a mad scramble to spread oneself out over a wide 
variety of activities, not going below the surface of an 
one of them. 

What American students need is a great Cause, a 
something that is bigger than themselves, to which they 
can give their loyalty and their energetic support; they 
need to tie up with a movement that is definitely for 
and by youth, its goals purposeful enough and challeng- 
ing enough to furnish the unifying force which now i 
lacking in the lives of American students. 

Sincerely, 
3ARBARA LANTZ. 
Kansas State College. 





THE STUDENT OUTLOOK 


Intercollegiate Socialist Review 


Deals with the political, cultural, economic and 
organizational ramifications of the labor movement 
in the colleges. 

SOME RECENT ARTICLES: 
The Day Before the Revolution—Lewis Mum- 
ford. 
Cuban Students Carry Guns—Carleton Beals. 
Why the German Student Is Fascist—Sidney 

Hook. 

The Blessings of Unemployment 

Cohen. 

Research Jobs for Students. 
Umbrella Over City College—George Fenner. 
Literature of Revolt—Robert Morss Lovett. 
Whad'ye Mean — Class Struggle? — A Sym- 
posium. 
Published by the League for Industrial Democracy 


THE STUDENT OUTLOOK 

112 East 19th Street, New York City 

(1) I enclose $1.00 for twelve (12) ssues of The Stu- 
dent Outlook. 

(2) I hereby apply for membership in the League for 
Industrial Democracy and enclose $1.00 as an- 
nual membership dues, $0.50 of which is for a 
year's subscription to The Student Outlook. 


Felix S. 

















The Chicago Theological 


Seminary 


A graduate school, training men and 
women for the ministry and other forms of 
religious and social work. Located at the 
heart of America’s greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 

Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Flexible modern curriculum. Opportunities 
for field work and self-help to qualified stu- 
dents. Further information on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 
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